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the retarding of educational progress and the neglect of other not less essential 
studies. Those days are passed and their controversies concern us no more. 
It is no longer a question of exclusive predominance of the classics in education, 
but of their suppression. The study of the classics is not an obstacle, but an 
aid to the fostering and prosecution of those scientific inquiries upon which 
modern civilization depends. 

With no desire to revive obsolete controversies, and without attempting 
to anticipate the details of a curriculum, the Academy believes that, in a broad 
view of present conditions, thoughtful Americans ought to use their influence 
to encourage rather than to discourage (i) the basic study of a substantial 
amount of Latin, and wherever practical, of Greek, in our secondary schools; 
(2) the cultural study of Greek and especially of Latin in our colleges; (3) the 
scientific study of classical antiquity in the graduate schools of our universities. 
The triumph of the opposite policies will lower the intellectual and aesthetic 
standards of our secondary schools and the average culture of the American 
people, and, in the absence of any controlling sense of linguistic laws and 
historic derivations, will debase their written and spoken English. It will 
convert into a mere technical or vocational school the liberalizing and elevating 
American college, which, however imperfectly, has trained the statesmen, the 
writers, and the leaders of opinion who have made the America we know and 
love. It will destroy the young and flourishing school of productive American 
scholarship just as it is emancipating itself from the old provincialism and from 
the old dependence on Germany, and is preparing to take its true place in the 
fellowship of scholars throughout the world. 



THE PREPARATION OF THE BOARD'S LATIN PAPERS 

The extreme care, aiming to secure perfect justice to candidates, 
schools, and colleges, with which the Latin answer books are read 
each year has often been described in the Journal. Now the chief 
examiner, Professor McCrea, and the other examiners have 
expressed the wish that teachers, both in schools and in colleges, 
may be told exactly how the question papers are prepared. While 
the following account will apply in particular to the ordinary Latin 
papers, yet I am sure that in general it applies also to the com- 
prehensive Latin papers and to all the various papers prepared for 
the Board. 

There are four Latin examiners, two representing the schools 
and two the colleges. Early in the fall the several papers to be 
prepared are divided among the examiners, for the papers in their 
completed form must be in the hands of the secretary by December 1 . 
It is necessary for the examiners to have in mind all the papers that 
have ever been given by the Board and to see that the character 
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of the new papers differs only slightly, if any, from that of previous 
papers. Teachers do not need to be told that the greatest difficulty 
arises in the selection of passages for sight translation and in setting 
proper passages for translation into Latin. In choosing a suitable 
sight passage it is often necessary to read whole volumes of prose 
or verse. The subject-matter must be a clearly told story, more 
or less familiar to the average candidate, and it must contain few 
words or constructions that require comment. The English pas- 
sages to be turned into Latin must also be connected stories, and 
every word must be well known. The sentences should call for a 
suitable variety of genitives, datives, subjunctives, infinitives, etc., 
yet the constructions required must not be too subtle. 

After the first drafts of the papers have been completed, the 
examiners meet at Columbia University, generally on the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving. These meetings begin at 9 : 30 a.m. and con- 
tinue until the task is done, sometimes until 2:00 A.M. on Sunday 
morning! This year the meeting adjourned at 10:30 P.M., and it 
was busy work from start to finish. We did not settle the affairs 
of the nations or even the disposition of the Kaiser. Every passage 
for translation, either prepared or at sight, and every question on 
every paper was scrutinized and discussed with the greatest care. 
For assistance here all the editions used by the schools and all the 
vocabularies and lexicons were brought into service. An earnest 
endeavor was made to avoid every possibility of ambiguity in the 
questions and to see that the candidates should be expected, from 
the books used by them, to give the answers with almost mathe- 
matical precision. 

Changes of every variety were made in the course of the revision 
of the papers, even in the substitution of different passages for 
translation. At the end of the session the examiners expressed 
the belief that the papers to be given next June are as nearly per- 
fect as anything human can be. However, there is still one more 
chance for revision, since all papers must be subjected to the 
criticisms of the Committee of Review. The meeting of this com- 
mittee is attended by the chief examiner, who may be obliged to 
justify every detail of every paper. If such justification is impos- 
sible, further changes must be made. M N W 



